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LITTLE  TALKS  ON  HEALTH  AND  HYOIENE  BY  THE  COMMIS- 
SI ONEK. 

These  little  chats  are  designed  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania homely  facts  which  may  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health.  The  statement  of  simple  truths  which  all  may  understand 
and  simple  rules  of  conduct  for  individuals,  families  and  that  larger 
group  of  persons  making  up  the  public  has  beeu  kept  in  mind  in  this 
presentation. 


THE  SHORTAGE  OF  WHEAT. 


The  yield  of  wheat  this  year  cannot  possibly  meet  the  demand  from 
home  and  abroad.  If  we  mean  to  divide  our  crust  with  our  allies 
conservation  must  be  observed. 

Wheat  bread  is  made  either  of  whole  wheat  or  the  white  starch  of 
the  wheat.  In  the  economic  scheme  Ave  must  consider  these  two  kinds 
of  bread. 

Whole  Avheat  Hour  will  sustain  human  life  Avith  its  starch,  bran, 
pollard  and  phosphate  of  lime,  Avhile  AAe  Avould  starve  to  death  on 
Avhite  bread  made  entirely  of  the  starch,  therefore  those  on  a very 
restricted  diet,  such  as  prisoners,  etc.,  are  often  dependent  upon 
lu'ead.  They  should  have  the  tlour  containing  llie  Avhole  Avheat. 

White  br(‘ad,  hoAvever,  Avhen  taken  Avith  soup  made  from  a good 
stock  that  furnishes  the  nitrogen  and  earthy  salts,  is  a cheaper  food. 
It  is  also  full  of  nutritive  Avhen  combined  Avith  fat,  meat  and  a little 
soup,  the  base  of  Avhich  is  soup  stock.  Therefore  Avhite  dour  bread 
Avith  a general  diet  is  cheaper  than  Avhole  Avheat  bread. 
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A further  conservation  of  our  |uesent  su]t[)ly  may  he  found  by  ob- 
serving luoi-e  moderation  in  the  (luantity  of  l)i-ead  and  biscuit  eaten. 
Most  i)eople  eat  too  much  starch. 

Those  in  charge  <»f  cliihlren  seem  to  he  under  the  impression  tliat 
wlieat  bread  made  of  wiiite  Moui-  is  tlu‘  “statf  of  life.’’  Tliis  is  a mis- 
take*. When  children  have  to  elepeml  largely  u|)on  white  bread  thev 
are*  a[»t  tee  he  under-nourished,  shown  by  their  seeft  and  thihhy  tlesh. 
riulei-  sueh  a stare-hy  died  t!ie*y  are*  su.se-e*pl ihle  to  tideei'cuhesis. 

Toe)  mue-h  hi-ead  made  of  white*  tloui-  I starch)  etften  produe-e*s  a 
eat^irrhal  condition  e>f  the  mucous  membrane*. 

Auothe*r  e*e*e)uomie*  way  le>  he*lp  ouise'lves  and  our  allie*s  would  be 
to  iue-re*ase*  the*  e*ro])  of  food  stulfs.  .Vs  il  is  not  the  se*ase)u  foi*  plant- 
ing \\he*at,  to  make  up  the*  de*lie-ie*ue-y  e-ause*(l  by  the  feereigu  demaud, 
e'oi  II,  a valuable*  food  sliitf  for  bolli  man  and  be*ast,  should  be*  soex  ii. 

’I’his  would  be*  the  be*sl  siibsl  itiile*  for  wheat. 

Maize*  or  corn  has  a large*!-  |)roporlioii  of  slarch  than  whe*at,  and  a 
lilth*  over  one*  half  more  e>f  nitrogen. 

('orn  is  mue-h  rie-he*i-  iu  f;it  than  is  wlie*at. 

(’orn  can  be  serve*d  iu  many  palatable*  dishes.  Tlmse  are  geiierally 
kiiowii  oi-  e-aii  be  obtained  from  books  on  e-ooking. 

(’orii  has  a large  ge*ogra])hie-al  rauge*  iu  the  ITiited  State's  and  an 
ave*rage*  e-rop  will  do  mue-h  to  furuish  food  for  our  ])e*o])le*. 

Thousands  of  I’.elgiaiis  ha\e*  live*d  almost  entire*ly  on  e-oru  foi-  the* 
last  ye*ar. 

r>arle*y  and  oals  are*  also  siibst  itute*,el  iu  a me'asiire  for  whe*at  and 
e-aii  be*  jilauted  to  yie*ld  this  se*ason. 

During  the*  Ke*\ obit  ioiiai  v War  maize*  w as  an  imj)orlant  fat  tor  in 
fe*i*ding  our  soldiers. 


.MILK  AND 


ILVIDKS. 


.Milk  is  ualure*'s  (-omi)h*te*  food  to  sustain  human  and  animal  lifei. 

I'iide*r  idi*al  e-oiidilioiis  this  (le*lie-ate*  food,  that  me*e*ts  all  thei  ele*- 
maiids  of  the*  body,  w-oiild  ue*ve*r  be*  e*.\pose*il  to  the  almosphe*re.  but 
jiass  dire*e-tly  from  the*  mothe*r  to  the  olfspriug  at  the*  ju-ojier  te*m])e*ra- 
tiire*  and  without  the  possibility  of  be*e-ouiiiig  dirty  eir  iufe*cle*<t  with 
d ise*ase*  lu-odiie-iiig  ge*ruis. 

riifortuiiately  the*  artilie-ial  methods  of  living  aele>i)te*el  by  man  have* 
made  it  impossible*  for  us  to  be*  faithful  to  the*  laws  of  nature*. 

This  we*e*k's  e-hat  will  be*  e-ouliue*d  to  e-ommei-e-ial ly  handled  ceew’s 
milk.  l''re*sh  milk  or  that  which  has  b(*e*n  ])aste*urize*el  may  easily  be*- 
e-ome*  unlit  for  use*  as  a baby's  food  by  the*  dust  and  dirt  and  dise*a.se* 
ge*rms  ini rodu(-e*d  through  its  handling  by  man  afte*r  it  is  taken  freuu 
the*  cow. 

'riie*  milk  e-oiisume*el  in  the  State*  of  l*e‘iin.sylvania  alone*  e-ome*s  from 
at  le*as1  NII,bO()  dairie*s  of  our  ow  n,  be*side*s  the  impen-fat  ioii  of  daily 
train  loads  from  our  sister  States. 

iu  re*uiisylvania  we*  have  uo  tlioreeiigh  iiisj)e*e-t ion  of  the*  milk  at  any 
stage  fi-om  the  time  the  ceiw  is  niilkeel  until  the  tliiid  reaches  the 


babies.  There  is  no  law  and  no  appropriation  that  gives  any  govern- 
ment officer  power  to  guard  properly  our  little  children  from  dirtj 
milk. 

Some  of  our  cities  and  other  municipalities  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  take  care  of  their  milk  sui)plies. 

The  State  Department  of  Health  feels  helpless  and  asks  for  each 
mother  or  guardian  of  a child  to  help  force  a cleaner  supply  of  milk. 

Never  buy  milk  from  a seller  who  wears  dirty  clothes  or  whose 
hands  and  face  are  unclean. 

See  that  his  horse  and  wagon,  truck,  or  any  vehicle  in  which  he 
carries  his  product  are  kept  clean.  If  they  are  not,  the  milk  is  almost 
sure  to  be  dirty. 

The  milkman  should  not  till  his  bottles  en  route.  They  should  be 
tilled  only  after  being  sterilized  and  before  they  are  exposed  to  diist 
and  dirt.  Tliose  who  till  Ixdtles  as  they  deliver  often  take  non-ster- 
ilized  ones  from  one  house  and  deliver  milk  in  them  to  the  next  cus- 
tomer. . 

You  should  see  whether  or  not  the  empty  milk  bottles  collected  are 
kep't  in  his  wagon  separate  from  the  full  bottles. 

Before  opening  the  bottles  the  cap  and  top  of  bottle  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed,  otherwise  the  milk  flows  out  over  the  dirty  lip  of  the 
bottle. 

Look  for  dirt  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  after  it  is  permitted  to 
stand. 


CONSKK NATION  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  physical  and  mental  strength  of  a student  is  rarely  considered! 
by  the  educator.  The  result  of  this  is  that  we  have  a vast  number  of 
nervous  wrecks,  a burden  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  becau.se 
they  are  too  weak,  either  j)hysically  or  mentally,  or  both,  to  staiu! 
what  is  placed  upon  them  by  the  teachers.  Many  of  them,  if  strong 
enougli  physically,  have  not  l)een  born  with  sufficient  gray  matter  ever 
to  apply  the  higher  education  with  which  it  is  sought  to  equip  them, 
should  they  live  through  the  ordeal. 

Teaching  does  not  ]>rod nee  brain  substance,  but  only  arms  the  brain, 
with  tools  for  the  struggle  of  modern  achievement.  Not  onh'  are 
children  forced  by  teaciieis  beyond  their  natural  aptitude,  but  fre- 
quently to  death. 

Along  the  tracks  of  education  there  should  be  many  stations  where 
children  could  be  discharged,  tiUed  to  till  situations  consistent  with 
what  nature  had  intended  tliem  to  ])erfonn.  To-  accomplish  this  in 
public  school  education,  tlie  curriculum  would  have  to  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  round  up  certain  degress  of  education  essential  for- them  -to 
pursue  successfully  some  of  tlie  lesser  positions  in  life.  ; i 

T’lie  present  system  of  having  a continuous  chain  of  study  from  the 
primaiu’  school  to  the'  h.igh  school  leaves  no  link  that  is  complete: 
within  itself  to  provide  for  many  of  the  occupations  which  are,  hiiinble 
but  still  indispensable  to  our  existence  in  civilized  life. 
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Those  sufficiently  endowed  with  natural  ability  to  make  nse  of  the 
higher  education  really  represent  a minority  of  onr  children.  Those 
wirh  weaker  mentality,  wlio  are  forced  to  keep  np  witli  those  more 
richly  endowed  so  that  they  may  graduate  from  onr  high  schools, 
are  often  rendered  too  ])rot\d  to  seek  the  moie  hnnd)le  positions  in 
life.  INfany  of  these  who  find  themselves  in  that  position  become  a 
burden  to  the  public  and  often  tumble  into  paths  of  dissipation. 

Tliis  chat  is  not  my  first  attempt  during  my  life  to  awaken  the  edu- 
cators to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  nature  has  not 
made  ns  all  alike.  This  great  variation  is  fonnd  in  animati'  and  in- 
animate life  and  is  generally  consistent  with  the  versatilitv  of  the 
necessities  of  man. 

The  teaching  world,  however,  semns  to  be  too  higlily  sjiecialized  to 
take  a broad  view  of  the  subject.  Since  it  has  failed.  ])arents  will 
Iiave  to  provide  the  solution  themselves.  Let  them  lay  aside  sentiment 
and  try  to  measure  rheir  ciiildren’s  ca])aciTies  for  education  and  their 
aptitude  to  nse  education,  so  that  they  may  be  jn-ejiared  l»y  the  iiro]ier 
kind  of  education  to  sncceeil  in  the  character  of  work  nature  endowed 
them  for. 

This  want  of  having  more  varied  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  varied 
mental  capacities  of  the  students  and  their  ])ositions  in  lib*,  has  al- 
ways been  of  vital  importance.  Tint  in  thesi*  war  days  wise  conserva- 
tion of  education  and  health  are  doubly  vital.  If  we  are  to  lose  some 
of  onr  peo])le  in  the  war.  one  way  of  making  nj)  will  lx*  to  educate  more 
properly  those  remaining. 


WATCH  YOLK  WASTIv 


\t'li(*n  will  the  American  |)eo])h*  wlio  have  liv(*d  in  the  land  of 
plenty  awaken  to  the  fact  that  we  are  engageil  in  the  most  serious 
war  tills  \\-orld  has  ever  known? 

W(*  aT*e  jnst  beginning  the  fight  to  keej)  onr  enemies  away  fi-om  here- 
tofore ])eacefnl  homes. 

The  Allies,  with  whom  we  are  fighting  slionlder  to  shonlder,  will 
<Ie])end  npon  ns  for  food,  and  onr  army  of  producers  mnst  neces.sarily 
be  le.ssened  by  tho.se  who  go  to  the  fi'ont  to  gnard  ns  from  onr  enemy 
with  their  mnskets  as  onr  forefathers  did  during  the  ])ioneer  days  of 
.\merica. 

To  feed  onr  men  at  the  front  and  their  allied  friends  we  mnst  not 
only  talk  abont  cutting  down  onr  sinfnl  waste,  bnt  we  mnst  get  down 
to  “liT-ass  tacks”  and  nse  all  the  foods  we  bny  with  the  money  we  earn 
in  onr  various  occupations,  and  many  of  ns  by  the  sweat  of  onr  brows. 

It  is  high  time  we  lay  aside  the  frills  and  get  down  to  real  jiractical 
work.  In  timers  of  distre.ss  wrought  by  the  tremendous  acts  of  nature, 
such  as  earthquakes,  cyclones,  etc.,  and  also  bj*  the  devastations  and 
horrors  of  war,  all  social  lines  are  broken  down,  and  we  are  fonnd  in 
onr  shirt  sleeves  working  side  by  side. 
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The  vState  Departuient  of  Health  of  reimsylvaiiia  has  from  its 
birth  been  talking  health  and  economy  to  the  people  at  onr  ftresides 
through  the  news}ia])ers.  in  the  cities,  on  the  farms,  at  the  coal  mines, 
in  the  forest,  and  to  those  who  turn  tlie  wiieels  of  all  kinds  of  indus- 
tries. 

Today  we  liave  gone  so  tar  as  to  peep  into  the  garbage  buckets  of 
tlie  poor  and  the  rich  only  to  meet  a surprise  by  tinding  good  pieces 
of  bread,  potato,  ginger  snaps,  mutton  chops  with  large  portions  of 
good  meat  undisturbed,  and  potato  skins  thick  enough  to  have  furn- 
ished seed  to  the  farmers,  and  tliese  good  foodstuffs  represent  only  a 
very  few  of  others  eipially  valuable  for  fo(»d. 

The  saving  of  this  waste  will  be  an  important  factor  in  winning  a 
victory  tliat  will  mean  tlie  restortation  of  ])eace  and  happiness,  while 
a continuance  of  waste  will  mean  Imnger  to  men  -who  are  lighting  for 
the  pr(»tection  of  our  homes  and  the  integrity  of  our  peaceful  land, 
and  liomes  wliere  we  are  gradally  learning  to  bear  and  forbear  with 
eacli  other  so  that  all  differences  of  ojunion  will  be  settled  ))V  arlu- 
t rat  ion. 


THl'l  DISEASES  OF  WAR. 


Tuberculosis  has  a hold  on  the  people  of  France  both  of  the  army 
and  the  civic  population. 

"NA'liile  French  bacteriologists  have  been  conspicuous  among  the 
world's  scientific  investigators,  the  French  health  authorities  have 
not  followed  up  their  preventive  work  by  educating  the  people  how 
to  build  up  a resistance  to  the  disease.  This  calamitj'  to  the  French 
is  a warning  to  us  that  holds  not  only  in  regard  to  tuberculosis,  but 
otlier  diseases  that  are  spread  natiou-wude  during  wars. 

Pennsylvania  fortunately  has  a great  State-wide  system  to  fight 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  During  war  times  we  must  ask  the 
closest  cooperation  of  our  citizens  and  others  living  in  our  midst. 

In  1915  a bill  was  passed  and  approved  by  Governor  Tener  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  providing  that  those  conducting  hotels, 
restaurants,  dining-cars,  or  other  public  eating-places,  shall  not  have 
in  their  employ  as  cooks,  waiters,  kitchen-help,  chambermaids,  or 
other  house-servants,  any  person  or  jiersons  suffering  from  trachoma, 
active  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  skin,  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  open  ex- 
ternal cancer,  or  barber’s  itch,  or  any  who  are  carriers  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Ibis  law  further  provides  that  no  dishes,  receptacles  or  utensils 
used  in  eating  or  drinking  shall  be  furnished  to  patrons  or  customers 
of  any  public  eating-place,  unless  the  same  have  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  since  their  previous  use  by  other  individuals. 

It  also  j)rovides  that  towels  be  laundered  or  discarded  after  each 
individual  use,  and  still  further,  that  no  common  drinking-cup  shall 
be  furnislied  at  any  public  drinking-place  operated  in  connection  with 
any  such  public  eating-place. 

The  State  Department  of  Health  has  a Division  of  Public  Service  to 
enforce  this  law,  whose  penalty  is  that  violators  shall,  upon  convic- 
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tion  before  any  justice  o1‘  ilie  peace  or  alderman,  be  sentenced  to  j)ay 
a tine  of  not  less  Ilian  live  dollars  or  more  rban  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  to  be  imjirisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a period  of  not  more  than 
30  days,  or  both,  in  the  discietion  of  the  court. 

The  Commissioner  of  Health  and  his  advi.sory  council,  knowing  the 
horrors  that  have  followed  other  wars,  mean  to  enforce  Ihis  law,  so 
that  the  homes  of  our  ])eople  may  not  be  invaded  by  horrible  disea.ses 
brought  among  us  from  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  against  the  sfiread  of  disease. 
Our  happiness  and  our  national  strength  in  our  army,  navy,  on  the 
farms,  and  in  industrial  plants,  all  depend  ujion  our  lu'alth.  Without 
it  victory  cannot  be  ours. 


LEAD  PILE  DAXC.EKS. 


The  durability  and  tlexibility  of  lead  pipe  brought  it  into  gemu-al 
use  throughout  civilized  life  years  ago.  In  Pennsylvania  it  became 
quite  generally  used  for  conducting  water  as  well  as  for  idumbing  in 
dwellings. 

Xotwithstanding  the  fact  that  much  of  it  has  been  taken  up  from  its 
trenches  badly  honeycombed  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  sjiarkling 
spring  water,  and  that  this  Department  has  done  much  to  try  and 
educate  the  people  that  water  which  has  eaten  into  lead  ])ipe  is  danger- 
ous, we  continue  to  find  in  service  much  pifie  made  of  this  material. 

The  ]>T‘ice  just  now  is  almost  prohibitive,  yet  the  old  pijies  that  are 
badly  eaten  should  be  replaced  by  metal  that  will  not  jioison  the  wati'r. 

Plock  tin  ]>i{)e  is  too  ex]ien.sive.  Galvanized  pijie  can  be  usimI,  Imt 
it  is  not  altogetber  satisfactory  becau.se  the  hot  water  will  take  off 
more  or  less  lead  from  the  galvanized  surface. 

P>lack  wrought  iron  heated  and  then  i-olh'd  in  asphalt  urn  varnish, 
and  stood  on  end  so  as  to  drain  out  the  surplus  coating,  will  make  a 
very  serviceable  ]>ipe  that  u ill  rc'sist  the  laist  for  many  years  without 
interfering  with  the  ])otability  of  the  water. 

Gopjier  j'ifies  are  too  exjiensive  during  these  war  tini(*s  to  consider 
in  any  oi-dinary  buildings,  and  while  good,  they  might  as  well  be  dis- 
missed fi'oiu  consideration. 

Lead  pipe  ]dat(‘d  with  tin  is  also  dangerous  with  some  of  our  sjtark- 
ling  spring  waters.  The  tin  jdating  is  often  inqieiTect  owing  to  bub- 
bles and  scratches  on  the  inside  of  the  ]uj)e,  and  wherever  the  edge 
of  the  tin  exjiosed  with  the  edge  of  the  lead,  electric  action  takes 
place  and  T’ajiidly  destroys  the  lead,  which  poisons  the  A\  ater. 

\'\'hen  the  spring  and  creek  wat(>rs  are  active  in  their  (b'struction  of 
lead  ].'ip''  and  are  used  in  long  conduits  to  carry  the  water  for  do- 
mestic use.  P>right’s  Disease  is  often  iiroduced. 

These  beautiful  cb'ar  waters  that  are  Perfectly  wholesome  for 
domestic  purjioses  will  often  become  deadly  poisonous  if  pm-mitted 
to  jiass  through  lead  jiijies  for  a long  distance. 


PKE\^EXT  TYT‘H01D  FEN'ER. 


"SV'e  must  do  our  best  to  keep  well.  Before  long  our  liospituls  will 
1)6  wanted  for  our  soldiers. 

Listen — and  take  a little  advice.  Don’t  be  careless  or  foolhardy 
and  bank  on  your  being  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  your  associates 
and  defy  Nature,  for  she  will  not  be  defied. 

Typhoid  fever  germs  in  a fertile  medium  will  grcnv  just  as  .‘unely 
as  grains  of  wheat  in  a fertile  soil. 

Nowadays  Nature  is  in  all  her  glory  in  the  valleys  and  mountains 
of  our  beautiful  country  and  it  is  the  season  vIjCu  we  are  attracted 
from  our  winter  homes  to  get  close  to  Nature.  Canitiing  grounds  are 
easily  reached  iir  these  days  of  automobiles,  motorcycles  and  other 
rapidly  moving  vehicles.  There  are  thousands  of  beautiful  sites  to 
pitch  our  tents  along  the  attractive-looking  brooks.  It  is  Ihose  at- 
tractive waters,  which  we  find  so  soothing  to  the  thirst  after  riding 
or  driving  long  distances,  that  are  deceptive  to  the  laA'inan.  They  are 
often  clear  and  sparkling,  yet  loaded  with  miserable  house  drainage, 
carrying  at  times  the  deadly  germs  of  typhoid  fever. 

This  summer  the  waters  wi^l  be  more  dangerous  than  usual  because 
of  the  hurried  arrangement  of  military  camjis,  with  tlu'  vrant  of  sani- 
tary jdanning  to  protect  our  s]>rings  and  streams. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  the  old-fashioned  pump,  the  boiling  springs 
and  the  clear  water  rippling  over  the  pebbles  in  our  little  mountain 
streams,  for  Pennsylvania,  has  now  become  thickly  populated  with 
people  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  educated  to  pn-otect  the  streams 
thoroughly  again.st  pollutiou. 

When  you  are  traveling  by  automobile  or  camping  in  strange  loca- 
tions never  drink  the  waters  without  filtering  or  boiling.  Try  and 
earn"  pure  water  with  you  either  in  thermos  bottles  or  stone  jars. 
Most  typhoid  fever  is  contracted  from  drinking  water.  Tt  is  the  great 
carrier  and  typhoid  enters  the  svstem  bj'’  dinnking,  by  cleansing  the 
teeth,  by  rinsing  the  face  and  mouth,  or  through  raw  vegetables  that 
are  washed  in  infected  waters. 

Swimming  in  polluted  streams  is  kuiown  to  be  dangerous  and  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults  have  often  lost  their  lives  from  taking  tvplioid 
fever  in  this  way. 

Be  just  as  sure  to  cariw  pure  water  for  drinking  wlien  tour-ing  or 
camping  as  to  have  good  food. 

The  degree  of  care  we  take  of  our  health  this  summer  will  be  a 
measure  of  our  loyalty  to  our  nation. 


1‘REVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 


Before  the  causes  of  disease  were  known  or  the  practical  appP ca- 
tion of  Nature’s  Avays  of  jtroducing  immunity  to  disease,  we  had  to 
suffer  an  attack  of  sickness  and  then  trust  to  drugs  and  nursing  for 
cure. 
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This  \v;is  a difficult  task  and  the  death  cate  was  soiiietiiiies  eiior- 
niuus,  both  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 

Then  the  day  of  lueveidioii  came.  (Jradually  tlie  laws  of  Nature 
were  ind'oldeil  until  today  we  know  methods  of  preventinj>  diseases 
and  antidoting  the  poisons  gemualed  by  germs  in  the  body. 

It  was  even  as  late  as  the  Spaidsh-Ainerican  ^Var  that  we  lost  more 
soldiers  from  preventable  diseases  than  we  did  fi-om  bullets.  This 
was  a disgraceful  thing,  as  saidtariaus  could  have  prevented  the  hiuh 
death  rate.  From  what  we  can  learn  through  the  newsjjapers  and 
other  sources,  France  today  is  short  of  disinfectants  in  her  trenches. 
'\Ve  do  not  see  any  great  ])ublic  e.xcitement  over  this  condition,  or  any 
concerted  action  of  our  good  citizens  to  give  their  mites  to  purchase 
and  transport  disinfectants  for  the  Fnmch  tienches  so  as  to  prevent 
disease. 

Therapeutics  or  drug  treatment  seems  to  continue  to  have  a hold  on 
th(‘  lav  mind,  and  possibly,  to  .some  e.vtent,  on  the  medical  mind. 

lloth  the  pe(»ide  at  home  in  every  day  life  and  the  soldiers  in  one 
army  arc*  much  to  blame  for  the  sickness  that  e.xists.  The  medical 
prof(*ssion's  advice*  is  not  taken  wlu*n  these*  per.sons  ;ire  well,  but  the 
moment  the*y  ge*t  good  and  sie*k  the*y  e*all  “oh,  doe-tor,  do  re*lieve  me 
from  this  awful  pain”  or  ••oh,  doctor,  save  my  life*.” 

l’e*i'ha]is  this  eall  ceenu's  toe)  l;»te*.  A few  woiels  of  preventieen  fi-oin 
the  eleee-teu-  to  the  jeatient  :inel  those  few  weerels  obe*ye*el,  might  hiive  pi-e- 
ve*nteel  the*  sickne*ss  and  save*el  suffering  anel  seerreew. 

As  an  e*.\ain])le  e>f  the  ineliffe*re*ne-e;  e>f  our  j)e*e)])le  to  adviete  given  te> 
ke*e*|)  them  well,  1 will  cite  what  hai)[)ene*el  in  the  Department  of 
lleiilth  only  a few  years  ago.  The  National  (Juarel  was  to  encamp 
at  a e-ertain  place.  The  Department  of  Health  surveyeel  all  the  water 
sni  ])li(*s.  AVhere  ceentaniination  was  found  we  lockeel  down  some  of 
thee  pnni])  hanelle*s,  or,  where  there  were  open  spriiigs,  placed  large 
signs  ujaen  the*m  marke*el  “elangei-e)us.”  Vet  tee  ])re*ve*Mt  se)ldiers  from 
elrinking  this  peelluted  wate*r,  the*  e)ffie-e*r  in  charge  Ineel  te>  eletail 
j»ie-ke*ts  so  the*y  weeulel  met  satisfy  lhe*ir  thirst  frenn  tlie*se  elise*ase*  pro- 
elne-ing  wate*rs. 

De)  not  le*t  us  lose*  sight,  inel i vielna  1 ly  e>r  e-ollect ively,  e)f  preventing 
elise*:ise*  both  ;it  home*  anel  in  euii-  military  canij's,  le*t  them  be  where  they 
may. 


WII.IT  IS  FOOD  FCOXOMV. 


llysle*ria  of  the  inelividual  is  vei-y  catching,  often  lK*e-e)niing  an 
epidemic,  ('omnninity  hysteria  in  a re*pre.se*nti»t ive  loi-Jii  e>f  geevern- 
ment  desfreiys  its  efficiene-y.  Hysterical  pe*o])le  are  aj)t  te>  run  tee  great 
excesses  and  ne*gle*ct  theese  things  in  life  whie-h  are  e)f  the  greatest  im- 
portance, ne)f  eudy  fe)  the  sue'e'e*ss  e»f  the  inelivielual  but  of  the  e-om- 
munity.  At  pre*.sent,  we  tinel  inelivielnals  anel  wheeler  communities  hy.s- 
terie-al  e)ii  the  e*ce)ne)my  e>f  foeeelstulfs,  e*ven  te)  the  e*xtreme  of  confining 
themselves  to  a maize  ( ceern  ) eliet  inste*ael  e>f  having  a well-balanceel 
elie*t  with  the  variety  e>f  feeeeel  that  will  met  only  stimulate  the  appetite 
and  the  digestive  glanels,  but  will  ine*et  Nature’s  eleniands. 
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Man  is  an  oiniiivei  ous  being.  We  can  best  economize  bj'  eating  wliat 
iigrees  witli  ns.  To  resist  tuberculosis  and  other  wasting  disea.ses  and 
to  keej)  in  tlie  best  form  for  the  working  of  onr  physical  and  mental 
body,  ])articnlarly  in  these  times  of  high  nervous  tension,  we  shonhl 
have  meat  or  some  good  vegetable  protein  as  a substitute  in  modera- 
tion once  a day. 

In  addition  to  this  we  want  fat,  preferably  butter  or  cream  or  fats 
of  animals,  the  latter  only  cooked  sufficiently  to  heat  them  through. 
With  the  proteins  and  fats  we  want  a carbohydrate  I starch  or  sugar). 

Today  there  are  many  diet  lists  being  given  to  the  public  worked 
up  into  tables  based  upon  their  heat-producing  |wwer.  The  trouble 
Avith  these  diet  receipts  is  that  they  are  based  upon  tests  made  upon 
those  having  perfect  digestion  ami  a normal  amount  of  physical  exer- 
cise in  a normal  atmosphere. 

lafe  is  a factor  scientific  medicine  cannot  measure.  It  forbids  the 
.human  body  from  being  compai'ed  with  an  inorganic  machine  or  test 
tube  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 

The  digestive  tract  and  its  many  glands  that  vary  in  their  powers 
to  prepare  food  for  the  assimilation  of  the  body,  are  governed  by  the 
nervous  system.  They  vary  greatly  in  their  life  power  to  produce  di- 
j^estive  secretions.  For  the  reasons  given  each  individual  after  once 
1‘ealizing  that  meats,  fat,  starches  and  sugar  are  necessary  in  various 
proportions  to  maintain  his  health,  will  have  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  Avhat  digests,  so  as  to  give  him  the  best  health  and  keej)  iij* 
Ills  weight  to  give  him  energy,  and  permit  him  to  sleej),  and  to  be  of 
^'ood  cheer. 

You  will  always  find  that  jieople  ditfer  frmn  each  other  in  their 
selection  of  foodstuffs,  some  doing  well  on  a large  proportion  of  vege- 
table food,  others  doing  better  on  a reasonable  amount  of  meat  and 
•carbohydrates  or  starch,  while  others  have  to  avoid  starches  and  sugar 
to  prevent  violent  indigestion  and  ill  health. 

We  often  find  powerful  men  who  live  on  very  little  food,  Avhile  many 
frail,  illy-nonrished  people  have  good  appetires  and  eat  jileuty.  These 
things  are  hard  to  explain.  The  laws  of  Nature  are  so  profound  that 
even  today  in  this  scientific  age  we  tlnd  the  digestion  of  jieojile  dif- 
fers so  that  we  must  at  present  attribute  it  to  the  variation  of  life 
force. 

From  our  actual  exjierience  in  life,  after  long  devotion  to  the  feed- 
ing of  people,  we  have  learned  that  a mixed  diet  is  essential  to  good 
liealth.  The  practical  exjterience  of  the  individual  must  be  a factor 
in  guiding  him  in  the  selection  of  foods  and  the  ipiantity  he  can  eat. 


KEGULAR  HABITS. 


Regular  habits  for  retiring  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
methods  for  securing  good  sleep. 

The  human  body  has  a wonderful  periodicity  in  all  its  spontaneous 
actions,  and  by  studying  these  much  of  the  machinery  of  health  may 
be  made  to  work  smoothly 


Witness  one  liabit  of  wakin<ij  at  a certain  hour  to  which  we  have 
been  acctistoined. 

K(>jjnlarily  in  eating  is  most  important  for  health.  The  digestive 
tract  will  resiiond  at  regnlar  times  just  as  other  habits  will  repeat 
thernselv  es. 

Proper  food  properly  digested  will  do  much  for  one’s  health  and 
happiness. 

It  is  a mistake  to  eat  too  mneh. 

We  should  try  and  enjoy  our  meals  by  paying  attention  to  tiie 
taste  of  food.  I)o  not  gnlji  it  down.  It  should  be  masticated  and 
tasted  so  as  to  stimulate  tliosi*  nerves  M'hicli  reflect  tluur  sense  on  the 
other  nm-ves  controlling  tlie  glands  of  digestion. 

AMien  you  feel  indigestion  after  eating  a meal,  note  the  ingreilients 
eaten,  and  should  it  r(‘]H‘at  itsidf,  try  to  convict  tlie  guilty  food  and 
dismiss  it  from  your  diidary. 

Don’t  make  eating  a task  but  mak(‘  it  a iileasui-e,  .so  that  the  food 
will  dig(‘st  and  be  assimilated  and  a])])lied  to  the  different  necessities 
of  the  activities  of  lific 

'\'outh  (hmiands  a greatm-  variety  and  quantity  of  food  than  does 
old  ag(‘.  and  esjiecially  does  it  requii-e  more  ]»rotein  and  meat. 

Learning  what  foodstuffs  best  suit  is  one  of  the  great  educational 
tasks  man  has  before  him,  for  he  no  longer  has  the  intuition  of  the- 
lower  animals.  I’he  latter  seem  to  inherit  a sense  that  directs  them- 
what  is  best  for  their  body  wants.  Tin'  vast  majority  of  animals  care 
ditfei-entiate  between  the  jioisonous  and  non-poisonous  foodstuffs. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HEALTH  BULLETINS. 


1. 

July 

1909. 

2. 

Aug., 

1909. 

3. 

Sept., 

1909. 

4. 

Oct., 

3909. 

5. 

Nov., 

1909. 

6. 

Deo. 

1909. 

7. 

.Tan., 

1910. 

8, 

Feb., 

1910. 

9. 

March, 

1910. 

10. 

April, 

1910. 

11. 

May, 

1910. 

12. 

June, 

3 910. 

13. 

July, 

3910. 

14. 

Aug., 

3910. 

15. 

Sept., 

3910. 

16. 

Oct., 

1910. 

17. 

Nov., 

1010. 

18. 

Dec., 

1010. 

19. 

Jan., 

3911. 

20. 

Feb., 

1911. 

21. 

March, 

1911. 

22. 

April, 

1911. 

23. 

May, 

1911. 

24. 

June, 

1911. 

25. 

July, 

1911. 

26. 

Aug., 

1011. 

27. 

Sept., 

1911. 

28. 

Oct., 

1911. 

29. 

Nov., 

1911. 

30. 

Dec., 

1911. 

31. 

Jan., 

1912. 

32. 

Feb., 

1912. 

33. 

March, 

1912. 

34. 

April, 

1912. 

35. 

May, 

1912. 

36. 

•Tune, 

1912. 

36L 

July, 

1912. 

37. 

Aug., 

1912. 

38. 

Sept., 

1912. 

39. 

Oct., 

1912. 

40. 

Nov., 

1912. 

41. 

Dec., 

1912. 

42. 

Jan., 

1913. 

43. 

Feb., 

1913. 

44. 

March, 

1913. 

46. 

April, 

1913. 

46. 

May, 

1913. 

47. 

•Tune, 

1913. 

48. 

July,- 

1913. 

49. 

Aug-., 

1913. 

50. 

Sept., 

1913. 

51. 

Oct., 

1913. 

52. 

Nov., 

1913. 

63. 

Dec., 

1913. 

54. 

Jan,, 

1914. 

55. 

K’eb., 

1914. 

56. 

March. 

1914. 

28. 

Rev. April,  1914. 

57. 

May, 

1914. 

58. 

June, 

1914. 

69. 

July, 

1914. 

60. 

Aug., 

1914. 

61. 

Sept., 

1914. 

62, 

Oct,, 

1914. 

03. 

Nov., 

1914. 

64. 

Dec., 

1914. 

65. 

Jan., 

191,1. 

66. 

Feb., 

lOl.l. 

67. 

March, 

1915. 

68. 

April, 

1915. 

69. 

May, 

1915. 

70. 

June, 

1915. 

71. 

July, 

1915. 

72. 

Aug., 

1915. 

73. 

Sept., 

1915. 

74. 

Oct., 

1915. 

7d. 

Nov., 

1915. 

76. 

Dec., 

1915. 

The  Disease-Breeding  Powex’  of  House-flies;  Method  of  Prevention. 

Note  on  the  Similarity  of  Barium  Carbonate  Poisoning  and  Rabies  in  Dogs. 
The  Family  Physician. 

Legal  Rights  and  Tuberculosis.  The  Public  Drinking  Cup. 

The  Germicidal  Effect  of  Water  from  Coal  Mines  and  Tannery  Wlieels  upon 
Bacillus  Typhosus,  Bacillus  Coli,  and  Bacillus  Anthraci.s. 

Report  on  the  Effect  of  Repeated  Injections  of  Products  of  the  Tubercle 
Bacillus  on  Lymphatic  Organs. 

Little  Dangers  to  be  Avoided  in  the  Daily  Fight  Against  Tu!»erculosis. 

The  Object  to  be  Attained  by  the  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. 
Conservation  of  Human  Life  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Results  of  Four  Years’ 
Work  of  the  Department. 

The  Biological  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  as  Conducted  by  the  Department. 
The  Bubonic  Plague,  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Means  of  Prevention. 

A Retrospective  Glance.  1.  Susceptibility  to  Tuberculosis.  2.  Purity  of 
Milk.  vl.  Bovine  Tuberculosis. 

Experiments  on  Tubercle  Bacilli,  Old  Tuberculin,  and  the  Fluid  of  Dixon. 
The  Conservation  of  Child  Life  in  Pennsylvania. 

Obedience  to  Natures’  Laws  the  Primary  Defence  against  Disease. 

The  Conservation  of  Infant  Life  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania’s  Standing  Army  of  Health. 

Producers  and  Consumers.  1‘eunsylvania’s  Tuberculosis  Scloads. 

The  Effect  of  Injections  of  Tunriii  upon  Tumors  of  Mice  an<l  Dogs. 

Some  Duties,  Ideals,  and  Opportunities  of  the  Country  Doctor. 

Malaria  : How  it  is  Caused,  and  How  to  Get  Rid  of  it. 

Health. 

The  Common  Fly.  How  it  Develops.  "Wliy  it  must  be  Destroyed,  and  How 
to  Destroy  it. 

Effects  of  Products  of  Tubercle  Bacilli  on  Epithelium. 

Five  Years  of  Tuberculosis  in  Peimsylvania. 

Organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  Department  of  Health. 

Tuberculosis,  in  the  Country  as  well  as  in  the  City,  a Disease  of  Bad 
Housing  and  Lack  of  Nourishing  Food. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Biological  Products  Distributed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health. 

The  Foundations  of  State  Medicine. 

Experiments  Tending  to  show  the  lnfrequenc.y  of  the  Occurrence  of  Tubercle 
Bacilli  in  the  Urine  of  Patients  Suffering  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 
The  Baby  the  Most  Important  Problem  in  Modern  Life. 

Injects.  The  Common  Forms  in  Relation  to  Public  Health,  and  Methods 
for  their  Destruction. 

The  Opportunities  for  the  Trained  Nurse  in  Sanitary  Service. 

How  to  Organize  a Baby-Saving  Show. 

Drowning. 

The  Health  of  Suburban  Residences. 

Report  of  the  Austin  Disaster. 

Getting  Close  to  the  People.  Caring  for  tlie  School  Children. 

Modem  Medicine  and  the  Physician. 

Battling  for  Health  at  Mont  Alto. 

Tuberculin. 

Conservation  of  Health.  An  Address. 

Municipal  Sanitation. 

Tuberculosis  and  Our  Schools. 

The  Relation  of  the  Undertaker  to  the  1‘ublic  Health. 

What  State  Control  over  Streams  has  done  in  Pennsylvania  in  se^'en  years. 
Troy  Typhoid  Fever  Epidemic. 

The  Registration  of  Vital  Statistics  a Social  Service. 

Pennsylvania  Eugenic  Marriage  Law. 

Pennsylvania’s  Health  Legislation  of  191 3. 

Health  and  Education.  An  Address. 

Relation  of  Public  Health  to  Industrial  Welfare.  An  Address. 

Bathing. 

Results  from  the  Injection  of  the  Wax  of  Ine  Tubercle  Bacillus  Indicating 
its  Influence  on  Immunity  and  Susceptibility  to  the  Tubercle  Bacillus. 
The  Waters  of  Pennsylvania.  An  Address. 

Reproduction  and  Race  Bettermemt. 

The  State  Tuberculosis  DispensaiT  as  a Social  Service  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Preparation  ot  the  Biological  Products  Distributed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health. 

Insanitary  Bath  Tubs  and  Lavatories. 

On  Housing. 

Medical  and  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Schools  of  Fourth  Class  Districts  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Progress  in  Preventive  Medicine  in  Pennsylvania  since  the  Creatien  of  a 
State  Department  of  Health. 

Certain  Standards  for  Tuberculosis  Dispensaries. 

On  the  Upfollow  of  Sanatorium  Patients. 

Effective  Rural  Sanitation.  End  Results. 

Pennsylvania’s  System  of  Tuberclosis  Dispensaries. 

Present  Organization  of  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

Notes  on  Typhoid  Fever  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  Past  Nine  Years, 

Epidemic  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  Skippackville  and  Vicinity. 

Diphtheria  and  Diphtheria  Antitoxin. 

Flies  as  a Factor  in  Infant  Mortality. 

Pennsylvania  Health  Legislation  of  1915. 

On  the  Medical  Inspection  of  469,000  School  Childrea  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Sanitary  Engineer  in  Public  Health  Work. 

Quarantine  of  the  Home  as  Practised  by  the  Department  of  Health. 

An  Address  before  the  Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Association. 

An  Address  at  the  I^aying  of  a Corner-Stone  in  Pittsburgh. 

On  the  Prevalence  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Autunm  of  1915, 
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77. 

Jan., 

1916. 

78. 

Feb., 

1016. 

70. 

March, 

1916. 

80. 

April, 

1916. 

81. 

May, 

1916. 

82. 

June, 

1016. 

83. 

July, 

1916. 

84. 

Aug., 

1916. 

8.0. 

Sept., 

1916. 

86. 

Oct., 

1916. 

87. 

Nov., 

1916. 

88. 

Dec., 

1916. 

89. 

Jan., 

1917. 

90. 

Feb., 

1917. 

91. 

March, 

1917. 

92. 

April, 

1917. 

93. 

May, 

1917. 

94. 

June, 

1917. 

90. 

July, 

1917. 

90. 

Aug., 

1917. 

07. 

Sept., 

1P17. 

98. 

Oct., 

1917. 

99. 

Nov., 

1917. 

The  PMiBsylTnDla  Departauat  ut  Baalth  Kihtbit  at  tlie  Paaamt-PasUlo 
luteruatluual  Kxiiualtiuu. 

'I'he  Sanitary  Index.  A MetLod  of  Ueaaurliie  Public  HeaUli  Work. 
l’roi)L*r  Houaiiii;  Means  Cleunllness.  An  Address  lu  the  Conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Housing  and  Town-Planning  Association. 

I’ennsylvania  and  Her  Municipalities.  An  Address  before  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Boroughs. 

The  Department  of  Health  Laboratory,  and  what  it  has  done  for  tha  Physi- 
cians of  the  State.  Head  before  the  Schuylkill  County  Medical  Society. 
Fifteen  Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Littie  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Littie  Talks  on  Healtli  and  Hygiene. 

Fifteen  Littie  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Insects. 

'Typhoid  and  Typhophors. 

Infantile  Paralysis. 

Administration  in  Typhoid  Epidemics,  as  carried  out  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department  of  Health. 

Pennsylvania  Health  Legislation  of  1917. 

President’s  Address.  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  H.vgieue. 


NO'l'E : — Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply.  Bulletins  of  the  above  list  bearing  the  num- 
bers ;^7,  9,  10,  33,  39,  49,  are  no  longer  available  for  distribution. 
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